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must labour to augment that moral force, to which its very 
existence is committed ; and if their efforts are unavailing 
here, they may address those who are doomed to witness its 
decline and fall in the language of Hector, 

Si pergama dextra 
Defendi possent, etiam h&c defensa fuissent. 



Art. VII. — Proceedings and Report of the Commissioners for 
the University of Virginia, presented 8th of December 1318. 
Richmond, printed by Thomas Ritchie, 8vo, pp. 34, 1818. 

The Literary Fund of Virginia was stated, in an official 
report ot the hoard of trustees, to amount, on the 1st of De- 
cember 1818, to $1,1 14,159. The same report states that the 
annual income of the Fund, when it shall have been increased 
by the sums still due from the United States to Virginia, on 
account of monies advanced for military service in the late 
war, and by fines, forfeitures, escheats, and lotteries, will 
probably amount to §90,000 per annum. Nothing in the United 
States except a similar fund in Connecticut, which amounts, 
we believe, to between thirteen or fourteen hundred thousand 
dollars, can be compared to this splendid public dotation of 
literature. 

By an act of the Assembly of Virginia, about two years 
ago, an act which we have not had the advantage of seeing, 
the income of this large fund was appropriated to the estab- 
lishment of schools for the education of the poor, according 
to an apportionment among the various counties of the state, 
and to assist the foundation of the University of Virginia. 
We believe that the greater part of the income of the fund was 
appropriated to the jfbrmer of these purposes. It is to the same 
purpose that the greater part of the Connecticut fund is also 
appropriated. We can conceive of circumstances, particularly 
in Virginia, which may make such public patronage of pri- 
mary schools for the education of the poor, desirable and 
even necessary. But inasmuch as this primary education is 
procured at little expense, and is of such obvious and indis- 
pensable necessity that parents, even of narrow and illiberal 
minds, are commonly willing to furnish it to their children, 
we cannot but think that such primary schools may better be 
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left to the counties or the towns, and that great legislative 
patronage should be reserved for the higher institutions, 
which require expensive buildings, apparatus, and founda- 
tions. Experience, we believe, has taught in the state of 
Connecticut, that the primary schools are in no degree better, 
under the lich patronage of the school fund, than in Massa- 
chusetts, where every thing is left to the towns and parishes, 
acting under the provisions of the law of the state, which 
obliges every town to support primary and grammar schools. 
It might indeed have been foreseen that the citizens, in their 
town and parish capacity, would seize the excuse of such sup- 
plies from a fund, to withhold all further contribution ; and 
it would be a singular instance, if this spirit were not some- 
times carried so far, as to turn what would have been a pow- 
erful auxiliary into an insufficient principal ; leaving the 
schools worse in fact, than they would have been without any 
such fund. We have already said that we can conceive of 
circumstances in the situation of Virginia, particularly those 
which arise from the want of density in her population, which 
may make legislative patronage full as necessary to primary 
schools, as to academies and universities. 

In pursuance of the act of the Assembly, authorizing the 
appropriation of a part of the Literary Fund to the foundation 
of a state university, the commissioners appointed under this 
act, and for the purpose of carrying its provisions into effect, 
met on the 1st of August 1818, at Rockflsh Gap, on the 
Blue Ridge, and agreed to the Report, of which the title stands 
at the head of this article. Among the members of the board 
of commissioners, we observe the names of Messrs. Jefferson 
and Madison, and the Report before us is ascribed to the former 
of these gentlemen, who acted as the president of the board. 

The first business of the board was to fix on a site for the 
University. Three places were proposed 5 Lexington, in the 
county of Rockbridge ; Staunton, in the county of Augusta ; 
and the Central College, in the county of Albemarle. The 
preference was given to the latter situation, as being the cen- 
tre of the white population of the state. 

The Board next proceeded to consider a plan of university 
buildings. They recommend pavilions, to contain each a 
lecture-room and from two to four apartments, for a professor 
and his family ; and that these pavilions should be united by a 
range of dormitories, sufficient each for the accommodation of 
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two students only, this provision being deemed advantageous 
to morals, to order, and uninterrupted study ; and that a pas- 
sage of some kind, under cover from the weather, should give 
a communication along the whole range. Besides this, it is 
proposed to have, for the dieting of the students, hotels of a 
single room for a refectory, and two rooms for tenants charg- 
ed with this department. It is also supposed by the Board, 
that a building of somewhat more [larger] size, in which maybe 
rooms for religious worship, under such impartial regulations 
as the visitors shall prescribe, for public examinations, for a 
library, for schools of music, drawing, and other associated 
purposes, will in time be called for. 

We understand from this statement of the plan of build- 
ings, that professors' houses, placed at proper intervals on the 
sides of a lawn to be left indefinitely open on one side, are to 
have wings consisting of what we should call a row of one- 
story buildings, for the accommodation of students, two in a 
room. It appears to us that a provision of from two to four 
rooms is inadequate for a professor and family. One room 
must needs be a study, one a parlour, and one a kitchen ; leav- 
ing but one lodging room for the professor and his family. 
Moreover, though the college discipline would certainly gain, 
and that in a high degree, by thus stationing the tents of the 
professors, at proper intervals, along the camp of the students, 
yet the comfort of a family would suffer in an equal degree ; 
nor can a more unpleasant residence for its inmates be imag- 
ined, than a pavilion thus surrounded and exposed. This is 
a matter of more consequence than may at first appear, since 
nothing would be more unfavourable to the interests of the 
university, than any circumstance which might tend to make 
it an ineligible family abode, and thus throw it into the hands 
of young Hterary adventurers, who would regard it merely as 
a temporary resort, for a few preparatory years. 

With respect to the one-story dormitories for the stu- 
dents, we are unacquainted with those circumstances in the 
climate of Virginia, which may make such edifices comfortable. 
With us they would be likely to be cold in winter and hot in 
summer. They also lengthen unnecessarily the line to be 
overlooked by the professors, and increase for this reason the 
difficulty of college discipline, at its best estate, difficult 
enough. We are also decidedly of opinion that, except in 
peculiar cases, apartments for a single student, are far more 
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favourable * to morals, order, and uninterrupted study,' 
than the common plan of putting two tenants into one room. 
The arrangement in Holworthy Hall at Cambridge, is 
thought by some persons to combine the advantages of both 
plans. In that building, two students have a suite of apart- 
ments consisting of a sitting room and two bed chambers, 
which in summer serve also for studies. But for ourselves, 
we prefer one room, small as it may be, for one student ; not, 
however, that we would put a compulsion on those, to whom 
the increased expense of fuel and light would make this plan 
oppressive. We are a little surprised at seeing nothing said 
of a larger building for religious worship, public examinations, a 
library, &c. but that « it is supposed probable, that it will be 
wanted in time.' Not to speak of the first of these purposes, 
religious worship, with regard to which, the university will 
probably be under peculiar regulations, which this is not the 
occasion to discuss, what step can be taken without an apart- 
ment for public academical occasions, without halls for the 
various parts of scientific and literary apparatus, especially 
for that which is the life and soul of any university, a library? 
After some remarks on the different objects of primary and 
academical education, and on the general importance of the 
latter, remarks in themselves just and forcible, but to which 
we should be apt to say in this part of the country, res 
acta agitur, the Board proposes the following plan of study 
which we copy as it stands in the Report. 

' Encouraged, therefore, by the sentiments of the legislature 
manifested in this statute, we present the following tabufar state- 
ment of the branches of learning, which we think should be taught 
in the university, forming them into groupes, each of which are 
within the powers of a single professor. 

f Latin 

1. Languages ancient ■< Greek 

(_ Hebrew. 

f French 
1 Spanish 

2. Languages nsodern<{ Italian 

| German 

i_ Anglo-Saxon, 
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("Algebra 
( Fluxions 

1 Mathematics Dure J Geometry elementary 
1. Mathematics pure <j transcendental 

I Architecture military 
l_ naval. 

("Mechanics 
j Statics 
J Dynamics 

..PhysUo-Mathematics^-^r 

| Optics 

I Astronomy 

(_Geography. 

("Physics, or Natural Philosophy 
5. < Chemistry 
(^ Mineralogy. 

6 5 Botany 

} Zoology, 

_ C Anatomy 

( Medicine. 

("Government 
„ J Political Economy 
J * j Law of Nature and Nations 

^History, (being interwoven with poli- 
tics & law.) 

9. Law Municipal. 

("Ideology 
j General Grammar 
10. <^ Ethics 

j Rhetoric 

^Belles Lettres and the Fine Arts.' 

To discuss thoroughly this plan of study would require us 
lo go deeply into several questions, each of which would be 
enough for a separate article, particularly that of the relative 
importance of classical literature, as a part of learning. This 
subject is becoming daily more interesting in our country, 
and we shall need no apology for often calling the attention 
of our readers to it, in the subsequent numbers of this Jour- 
nal. We can afford at present only to make a few general 
remarks, on the plan of study here proposed. 
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In a particular explanation of the objects of the professorship of 
ancient languages comprising the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, 
these objects are stated to be the completion of the classical 
learning of the students, « by the study qftfie authors of the highest 
degree,' and < the attainment of a finished knowledge of the 
Latin and Greek.' In a subsequent explanation, it is also 
stated, that the knowledge of the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew 
to be obtained, is to serve as a general basis of theology, to 
such as may be afterwards inclined to pursue that study 
farther. 

Here we are constrained to remark, that for these objects, 
not to say for any objects, one professor of Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew is too little. Here is no controversy, about the 
relative importance of classical and other learning. The 
avowed object is the reading of Greek and Latin authors of 
the highest class, and the attainment of a finished knowledge 
of those languages. No one man's time, if there were no 
other question, could suffice to read these authors with or to 
a hundred students, and surely no smaller number than this 
can be expected. The most ill provided school furnishes 
double this quantity of aid ; though school teaching admits 
of help by monitors, &c. which academical teaching does not. 
The Boston Latin Grammar School, the most respectable 
institution of the kind in our country, has five instructers for 
180 pupils. We do not mean to say that it is necessary to 
provide academical instruction in this ratio, but certain we 
are that the service, which one man can render a university 
in the reading of the highest classical authors, and attaining 
a finished knowledge of the ancient languages, will be found 
on trial to be inadequate. We have not spoken of the some- 
what liberal assumption, that individual professors themselves 
are to be found, each perfectly skilled in all these ancient 
languages. For it must be remembered that it is necessary, 
not only for a professor's reputation, but for the actual suc- 
cess of his teaching, that he know a great deal more, than he 
is obliged to teach. He cannot read any of the highest au- 
thors, without being able to read them all familiarly ; and 
before he can dispense any of the parts he must himself pos- 
sess the whole. We should say this of the Latin and Greek 
alone. The addition of Hebrew we suppose to have been 
made to the plan, rather for the sake of giving it systematic 
fullness, than in the expectation that instruction in Hebrew 
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would be called for. Should it in reality be wanted, by how- 
ever small a number, since as much acquaintance with the 
subject is wanting to teach two as twenty, it need not surely 
be stated, that this language, of a different stock from the 
Greek or Latin, and to be studied through a totally differ- 
ent series of writers, makes a most serious addition to the 
task of him, who is to provide for all the Greek and Latin 
instruction of the university. Pretenders enough to these 
three languages, and as many more as the Board might have 
pleased to associate with them, may no doubt be found. But 
a modest, solid man to teach all this wiil be a rarer acquisi- 
tion. It will be well to take some pains to secure such a 
man, for the facility of imposition in tlte untravelled regions 
of Hebrew and its kindred dialects is memorably illustrated 
in the memoir of the life of the author of Anacharsis. 

We highly approve of the professorship of the modern lan- 
guages, and could wish to see this example followed by such 
of our universities, as have not already made provision for 
them It would not, perhaps, have been amiss to name the 
Portuguese language, with the Italian and Spanish ; sis being 
one of those tongues which can boast of a universally recog- 
nised national literature. We rejoice too at the kindly 
remembrance, in which our almost forgotten ancestor the 
Anglo-Saxon is borne. An acquaintance with it unquestion- 
ably belongs to a thorough education in the English tongue. 
We object, however, to calling it < the first link in the chain 
of the historical review of our language.' What is justly said 
of the German language in the report, that it is a branch of 
the same original Gothic as our own, might with equally pro- 
priety have been said of the Anglo Saxon. The Gothic is 
certainly to be regarded as the oldest form of the great Teu- 
tonic stock of languages, of whicli the Anglo-Saxon, the an- 
cient German, the Icelandic, the Low German, the Swedish, 
the Danish, the Dutch, the Flemish, and the High German are 
earlier or later descendants. We mean to say that the Anglo- 
Saxon is not a dialect, so distinct and peculiar, as to be en- 
titled to this exclusive place in the early history of the 
English language. To understand any of these earlier dia- 
lects well, the few remains which we have of all of them must 
be compared, and that not in vocabularies, but by a patient 
study of the fragments themselves. This has hitherto rarely 
been done. Such etymologies as you find in Jamieson's 

Vol. X.No. 1 16 
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Scottish Dictionary, such referring of this root to one dialect, 
and that to another, such distinctions between Mseso-Gothic, 
and S:iio-(iothic, and Alemannic, when the roots in question 
are for the must part, as far as we are able at this day to 
judge, common lo all, do but prove how little dependence is 
to be placed on glossary and dictionary learning. So gross 
is the ignorance of the English and American public, in this 
respect, that the language of Holland is still called Low 
Duich as if there were any such thing as High Dutch, and 
the language of Germany is still called High Dutch, though 
it is no Dutch at all. The Gothic is the more entitled to the 
notice we claim for it, since the additional discoveries of the 
Version of Ulphilas, which have been made at Milan, and 
which wiH unquestionably open a new and very wide field, in 
the study of the antiquities of the English language. With 
respect to the resemblance of the Anglo-Saxon to the English 
in its present form, we are apt to think it somewhat over- 
stated in the report. ' It even now needs only to be printed 
in the modern character and orthography, to be intelligible 
in a considerable degree, to an English reader.' What would 
an English reader make, of a passage like the following from 
the beginning of the second chapter of King Alfred's version 
of Boethius, which we take as the first specimen of the Anglo- 
Saxon at hand, from the history of the English language in 
Johnson's Dictionary. < Tha both the ic wreccan geo lust- 
bserlice song ic sceal nu heofiende singan. Mid swi ingera- 
thum worthum gesettan. Theah ic geo hwilum gecoplice 
funthe. Ac ic nu wepenthe giscienthe of gerathra portha 
misfo me ablenthan thas ungetreowan worulth sseltha.' 

We are not quite sure that it is correctly stated to be an 
advantage of the Anglo-Saxon over the Greek" and Latin, 
that * the former gives the radix of the mass of our language, 
while the latter explain its innovations only.' The English 
language is a mixed one. Three great stocks with some 
minor contributions from it : the Teutonic, the Celtic, the 
Roman. We are not persuaded that the Teutonic roots out- 
number the two other sorts : nor are we quite convinced, if 
they do, that the roots of the Roman stock are to be set down 
as mere innovations, as interpolations into the language, 
while the Teutonic roots alone are allowed to be integral 
parts. However this may be in point of right to a name, in 
matter of fact it is surely as important to know the source. 
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of these subsequent additions, as of the original roots. The 
Norman French was introduced into England, by the same 
right of conquest that brought in the Anglo-Saxon ; and it is 
of right the Celtic roots alone which can claim precedence in 
the British family of speech. These of course are too few 
to be named as a separate dialect, especially as the study of 
the Celtic remains is perplexed with such a vexatious and 
inexplicable controversy about their authenticity. We were 
a little grieved, if we may say so without disrespect toward 
the distinguished name at the head of this report, to hear of 
* the few weeks of attention, whicii would alone be requisite for 
the attainment of the Anglo-Saxon.' Though we coulO never 
be guilty of the rudeness of placing any suggestion sanction- 
ed by that illustrious name on a level witii the chimerical 
projects of the day, we must confess ourselves fairly fatigued 
with these six weeks plans of learning languages. We have 
now on our table, or rather under it, a plan for learning 
French in twenty four lessons, and Hebrew in thiriy, with 
the assurance that Latin and Greek may be done up, with 
equal ease. We know not which most to wonder at, the 
good nature with which discreet people suffer pretenders to 
confoui-d learning a language, with learning something of it ; 
or the hardihood with which the experience of the world is still 
set at gross and open defiance, and itinerant sages are imagin- 
ed to have a magic key, to unlock that chain, by which the 
gods have bound labour and acquisition together. Analysed 
and sifted, indeed, these pretensions, gross as they are, 
come to nothing ; for the gentle pupil is ever duly warned 
that ' correctness and facility will come by practice,' as if 
any thing but correctness and facility were worth hav- 
ing ; as if it were not precisely this practice, which our wise 
men affect to dispense with. As to Anglo-Saxon, we have 
no objection to the learning of the alphabet and the meaning 
of the more obvious roots, in a few weeks : though the quan- 
tity of time contained in a few weeks, will vary greatly, 
accordingly as they are exclusively devoted to any one pur- 
suit, or two or three hours are spared from each day, which 
we apprehend is as much as would fall to the- share of the An- 
glo-Saxon. To become familiar with this dialect, to compare 
it with the others equally near the common stock, to note the 
errors in our common lexicographical and etymological works 
will be the work neither of weeks nor months ; and less 
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knowledge than this is of no great value, certainly of no val- 
ue, as a part of a critical study of English. 

As the French nomenclature is so far followed, in the 
fourth department, as to make the terms physics and physiol- 
ogy synonymous, terms which in the English writers denote 
sciences veiy diverse from each other, it might have given 
more harmony to the language of the plan of study, had the 
French phraseology taken place of the English denomination 
Fluxions, in the department of the pure mathematics. We 
confess ourselves, moreover, not prepared to find in this de- 
partment of pure mathematics, a place assigned to military 
and naval architecture. 

It is not perhaps philosophically wrong to class geography 
under the next head, of what is usually called mixed Mathe- 
matics, and which is here called Physico-Mathematics. But 
surely it is sacrificing too much to system, in a practical 
method of education, to separate geography from history, 
which gives it so much of its interest. We trust this will be 
one of the subjects on which to exercise that discretion, which 
the report claims for the visitors, of grouping differently the 
subjects according as expedience may suggest. 

The tenth department appears to us to be overcharged. 
• Ideology, General Grammar, Ethics, Rhetoric, Belles Let- 
ters, and the fine arts,' with the addition of Natural Theol- 
ogy, stated in an explanatory remark to belong to this 
department, are surely branches too numerous and too dis- 
similar for any man, however unwearied his industry, or 
versatile his talents. What connexion is there between the 
science of thought, and the fine arts, or between either and 
morals, that they should thus be grouped together ? We are 
aware that in the University of Edinburg, the Philosophy of 
the Mind, a name which we prefer to Ideology, has been long 
taught by the Professor of Moral Philosophy. This, how- 
ever, is doubtless an accidental thing, owing to some want of 
a separte chair for metaphysics, or at any rate, it is but the 
union of two branches, while we have here, at least, four, 
which are usually held ta be great departments of them- 
selves. 

We have not time to accompany the Board through the 
rest of the Report, though the romaining portions present 
many important topics of discussion, particularly with regard 
to academical discipline. We beg leave to commend the 
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whole Report to our readers, as an uncommonly interesting 
and skilful paper ; well assured that they will overlook a little 
neologism in the language, and a few unauthorised words such 
as location, centralittj, grade, and sparse, for the sake of the 
liberal zeal for science which it breathes and inculcates. 

The general subject of academical education is so impor- 
tant that we venture to ask the attention of our readers a 
little longer to it. There are two questions to be asked on 
the subject of universities, first, what a university ought to 
be, second, how shall it be founded and supported. 

Though used in the same general sense in Europe and 
America the word university is commonly applied by us to 
institutions considerably different from the European, at least, 
from the continental establishments : for the plans of the 
English universities coincide essentially with those of the best 
American ones. The universities on the continent are prop- 
erly speaking professional schools ; places to which young 
men who have carried their classical studies to a high degree 
of perfection, at gymnasia or high schools, resort for the 
study of their profession, of law, physic or divinity. It is 
here too. that they prepare themselves for another profession, 
scarcely known with us, viz. the Classical. All who look 
forward to places of instruction at the universities or the 
academies, who propose to get their living as professors or 
school- masters, together with the students of theology, to 
whirh class in fact the other for the most part belongs, these 
all make philology in its widest sense a great and constant 
study. Nor is it to be supposed that the other students who 
are preparing themselves in the faculties of law, physic, and 
divinity confine themselves illiberally to the routine of the 
professional lectures. There are some kindred branches of 
knowledge cultivated by the students of each profession, and 
a few of popular and universal interest attended to by all. 
Antiquities, the branches of natural science, history, geogra- 
phy, statistics, diplomacy, mechanical processes, agriculture, 
forestry, the fine arts, archaiology, or the remains of ancient 
art, hold out attractions for some in each of the professions; 
and especially occupy the attention of the young men of leis- 
ure and fortune, who without devoting themselves to any par- 
ticular profession, wish to obtain a finished education. 

Is nothing of all this wanted in our country ? Is it not a 
defect of our university system, as well as of the English, 
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that no reference is had to the destination of the student, hut 
that he is required to dip into the whole circle of science? 
No more of the ancient languages is taught at the universities 
to those, who are hereafter lo expound the Hebrew and 
Greek scriptures, than to those who mean to live in law and 
politics. Nor are the natural sciences farther explained to him, 
who is to be a surgeon or physician, than to the future lawyer 
or minister How extremely loose men's notions on this subject 
are, may be seen from the practice of some of our universi- 
ties, where anatomical demonstrations are made to all the 
members of the college class, of whom not a sixth part will 
treasure up the difference between a vein aim* an artery, a 
nerve and an absorbent vessel. The report before us, pro- 
vides for a similar amount of medical instruction, without 
considering that it is too superficial for the professional stu- 
dent, and will in two years, not to say months, be wholly for- 
gotten by all the rest. 

But some one may reply, that besides our universities we 
have professional schools. There are the medical schools 
at Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, New Haven, Boston, 
and Hanover ; there are the law schools at Litchfield ajid 
Cambridge; the divinity schools at Princeton* New York, 
Cambridge, and Andover. It is true there are these institu- 
tions, more or less resorted to, and more or less deserving to 
he. But there are two things to be answered to this. The 
one is that after all, for whatever cause it be, a small part of 
the professional education which the country requires is 
sought at these places. Take the country through, and we 
are nearly sure that not more than half the physicians, and 
quite sure that not near even that proportion of the lawyers 
and ministers are educated at these schools. So that if the 
want of places for professional education be a real defect, 
these schools do not remedy that want. But secondly, it 
cannot he expected that they should remedy it. If a part of 
the fault lies in the state of our society, where it is too easy 
for any body and every body, with or without merit or edu- 
cation, to get well on, another and perhaps the greater part 
of the fault lies in the institutions themselves. They are not 
attractive enough. With two or three exceptions which it is 
not necessary to name, they do not hold out very high induce- 
ments, even in the single thing, in which they profess to deal. 
In most of our professional schools even the one little nos- 
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trum of which the name is painted up in gilded letters on the 
sign-board, is dealt out to moderate amount, and not always 
of the first quality. But more than this, these professional 
schools suffer from this very division and partition of 
branches. Learning is not such a wretched mechanical 
thing, that you can cut it in pieces and carry the parts hun- 
dreds of miles from each other, and they will still retain all 
their properties. It is a living body ; its different members 
belong together, commune vinculum habent ; they never pos- 
sess their true nature and activity when they are sundered. 
There is a proper corporate spirit in a Universitas Artium, 
in a place where all the branches of useful knowledge, all 
the parts of a finished education are brought together to emu- 
late each other, to illustrate, to adorn, to aid each other, and 
bu' a small part of this spirit goes with the separate portions 
of the dismembered whole when removed to a distance from 
each other. There are many great establishments wanting 
in a university, above all a grand library. The resources of 
a single professional school are inadequate to procure these. 
There are many subsidiary and illustrative branches of 
knowledge belonging to all professions, but not peculiarly so 
to any, and these can never be expected, can never be sup- 
ported at a single professional school. ^Lt which school, for 
instance, the medical at Philadelphia, the legal at Litchfield, 
or the theological at Andover, would you fix a professor of 
statistics and geography ? 

Others will start from the beginning, and say that the 
whole thing is useless, that we do not want any professional 
institutions ; that it is best to learn in the old way, in the 
office of the lawyer and the study of the doctor or the minis- 
ter. This notion, it is true, is so fast disappearing that it 
may seem fighting with shadows to assail it. Still we think 
there are many sensible people, who hold it, some of one pro- 
fession, some of another, some of all ; and of these we would ask 
but a moment's reflection. We think it necesssary to have 
schools for the a, b, c. As soon as a child can articulate he 
is put into a class. Reading and writing must be systemat- 
ically taught, and schools established for instruction in these 
branches. Then we have other schools and academies for 
Latin and for Greek, for geography, history, arithmetic ; 
and we have what we call universities to enlarge on all these 
branches and to teach a little of all that belongs to a liberal 
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education, and here it is that our establishments fail us. The 
most important and farthest advanced portions of education 
are left without aid, and young men must grope their way with- 
out system or organization through the. most difficult and mo- 
mentous part of their preparation for life. And when you labour 
to expose this enormous incongruity, there are never wanting 
men to defend it, and that plausibly. The main reply now is, that 
the present mode is adapted to the state of our country, as if 
there were any thing in this splendid prosperity, this wonder- 
ful growth, this youthful vigor of political existence, which 
did not rather make it fitting that every thing with us should 
be upon the most liberal and accomplished footing. This i-eply 
however, is sufficiently met even by our own practice. It 
needs no words to prove this of medicine, since every body 
who can afford it attends his medical courses. The success 
and reputation of the medical school at Philadelphia, to name 
no other example, is the completest vindication of the public 
mode of pursuing at least this one profession. 

Law, throughout the continent of Europe, is taught at the 
universities ; in England it is taught in private, much as with 
ns, and it is a fairquestion, which is the best method, and which 
is the best adapted for America. The continental law is sub- 
stantially the civil. It is principally contained in the Insti- 
tutes and Pandects, or in codes formed on them. Its texts 
are in a learned language, and so are its best expositors. It 
is therefore purely an academical, to a good degree, a classi- 
cal study. But not only is the scientific and theoretic part of 
the continental law taught in lectures at the universities, but 
the details of practice, the modes of proceeding in court, are 
taught in the same manner. Nay more, the law faculty at 
the several universities in Germany, is a Court of Appeal, or 
rather of reference. The acts of every important "case are 
sent to some law faculty to decide ; not only the law, but the 
fact is pronounced upon by them ; nor does it often happen 
that their decision is departed from, when returned to the 
final tribunal. All this certainly conspires to give an academ- 
ical character to the continental law. The English law is 
overloaded with forms, which must be learned by witnessing 
their constant repetition in practice. This part, of the pro- 
fession must perhaps of necessity be learned in the office or 
the court. But even these forms of the letter have a philoso- 
phy, an origin, a connexion with the spirit, which would form 
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no insignificant part of a course of lectures on our common law. 
But our law, as well asthecivil law, is contained in books, — is to 
be learned from books. That we have not had our Justinian, is a 
circumstance which does not make it less necessary, it surely 
makes it more necessary, for us to pursue the study, with all the 
artificial aids of academical method. What are the Pandects, 
the Institutes, the Constitutions, or the Novelise ? What are 
the fragments of Ulpian, or the Institutes of Gaius, compared 
with our law digested and not digested, our treatises on all 
the parts, and every part, our libraries of Reports, and of 
Statute books ? Does there want no system here ? Is every 
student under every lawyer, in a hopeful way to find the 
shortest and safest path through this perilous maze ? Are not 
the multitude of books, the want of a digested system of the 
whole law, the confusion and obscurity of some of the most 
important treatises, and the want of reference of the whole to 
one grand plan of law study, are not these so many obvious 
reasons why an attempt should be made to supply, in the man- 
ner of learning, tiiat method, which is wanting in the records 
of the science itself, and to give that symmetry to our legal 
education, which characterizes the writings of the continental 
jurists, so highly to their advantage in comparison with ours. 
Surely the few experiments made in thus systematizing our 
study of the law arc such as to encourage the continuance of 
similar experiments. Blackstone's Commentaries were the 
production of a professor of All Souls' college in Oxford. Our 
present loose method will have more to say for itself, when it 
has produced many treatises like this. It is in this form we 
would have our law taught, though it might not be safe to 
trust our professors with Sir William's daily bottle of port, or to 
require of the student with us, as is done of the students at All 
Souls', that he be bene natus, bene vestitus, et mediocriter 
doctus. Besides our common law, which might, for the rea- 
sons we have hinted, we think, be advantageously studied in 
the academic method ; there is the civil law, which it would 
do us no harm to know something of. Our law is not yet 
built up. NoJumus leges Anglia? mutari is not our principle. 
We will have the law of America to be changed, where it is 
unjust, or obscure, or wavering, or defective. It is our duty 
to resort to all the sources which are open to us, for the means 
of healing these defects, where they exist. The civil law is 
the richest of these sources, and ought to be studied bv all, 
Vol. X. No. i 17 
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who have the perfection and honour of our jurisprudence at 
heart. Every day's attendance on our courts furnishes in- 
stances of its application, and no farther from us, than the 
work noticed in our preceding article is a beautiful citation 
from Papinian, in defence of a most important maxim of the 
English law, made by Chief Justice Kent, in the case of Dash 
vs. Van Kleek, and quoted from that case by Mr. Webster, 
in his argument in the Dartmouth College question.* Under 
these circumstances, it would surely add much to the perfec- 
tion of our law studies, did we revert to the practice of our 
fathers before the Revolution, who, we are well informed, 
acquainted themselves at least with the contents of Domat. 
We have left ourselves but little room to speak of the pro- 
fession of divinity. No provision is made for instruction in 
this department, in the university of Virginia. As this is 
probably the first instance, in the world, of a university with- 
out any such provision, our readers will perhaps be gratified 
with seeing the portion of the report, in which this subject is 
mentioned. 

' In conformity with the principles of our constitution, which 
places all sects of religion on an equal footing; with the jealousies 
of the different sects, in guarding that equality from encroachment 
and surprize ; and with the sentiments of the legislature, in favour 
of freedom of religion, manifested on former occasions, we have 
proposed no professor of divinity : ind the rather, as the proofs 
of the being of a God, the Creator, Preserver, and supreme Ruler 
of the universe, the Author of all the relations of morality, and of 
the laws and obligations these infer, will be within the province of 
the professor of Ethics ; to which, adding the developments of 
those moral obligations, of those in which all sects agree, with a 
knowledge of the languages of Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, a basis 
will be formed, common to all sects. Proceeding thus far without 
offence to the constitution, we have thought it proper at this point 
to leave every sect to provide, as they think fittest, the means of 
further instruction in their own peculiar tenets.' 

The result of this hazardous experiment it is not for us to 
anticipate. We feel, as sensibly as the framers of the report, 
the sore evil resulting to our theological schools, from that 
diversity of sects which is made the ground of striking a 

* Some of the parts of the Roman law more directly bearing on this 
important case may be found in an essay of Heineccius de Collegiis et 
Corporibus Opificum, Opera ii. 367. 
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chair of theology from the list of the Virginia professorships. 
With us, the evil operates in a different way, not in wholly 
depriving us of theological instruction, but in splitting up the 
theological community, small enough at best for the support 
of an institution competent to supply the wants of our country, 
into two or three weak factions. It is the smallest evil of 
these parties that they divide that public patronage, which is all 
wanted for the common cause. A sectarian spirit, most un- 
favourable to the improvement of society, and most uncongen- 
ial with the temper of Christianity is generated within the va- 
rious theological camps pitched throughout our country. We 
are sure this is not a necessary division. The law has its 
Cassians and its Proculeians, as of old, but this docs not 
throw its members into a bitter hostility with each other ; 
and in our medical lecture-rooms Brunonian sits down with 
Cullenian, side by side. Why Calvinist and Arminian, 
Trinitarian and Unitarian should not be equally tolerant, we 
are at a loss to say. At any rate, we believe there is but one 
opinion in this part of the country relative to the necessity of 
pursuing theological studies, under the direction of academi- 
cal method. If there be therefore any considerable degree of 
justice in the foregoing remarks, it would seem that something 
like the continental universities is not a little to be desired 
among us. 

We proposed to say a word on another important question. 
Considering it granted that we ought to found universities of 
a higher order than any we now have, or to elevate those now 
existing, into professional schools, it is a great question, how 
this shall be brought to pass. Who is to pay the salaries, 
furnish the libraries, fill the cabinets, and build the edifices ? 
Shall we depend, as hitherto, on private munificence, or shall 
our state governments do more than many or most of them 
have done; shall our national government, which has hitherto 
done nothing, do something ? This we fear is a sore point in 
our history. 

Who can cast his eye over the map of Europe, and ask of each 
country, what the state has done for literature, and not blush 
for the Republic of America ? Of England, or of her literary 
patronage, it were superfluous to speak. We know the fruits, 
for we print her books, and think her thoughts, daily and 
hourly. We are not yet delivered of our mother country ; 
our literary organization is in embryo, it elaborates little or 
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no blood ; but our veins are filled, and our system sustained 
by the stream tiiat flows into it from England. Of France, 
likewise, not unknown among us, it is also unnecessary to 
speak ; except to say, that the discouragement of all literature, 
irot connected with the military sciences, has been one of the 
most unpromising points in the sad history of the last 30 
years ; and that Louis XIV. by the annual expenditure of 
100,000 liv res, gathered around him a circle of famous men, 
who will make his age remembered as an epoch, long after 
the victories he gained, are numbered among the sins of man- 
kind, or remembered only in the panegyrics of his pensioners. 
But let us mention what Holland and Germany and the small 
states have done. When, after the memorable Spanish war, 
it was offered by the States General to the city of Leyden to 
choose a university, or an exemption from taxes as a reward for 
their brave conduct in the siege, her wise citizens chose the 
former ; and a light went out from Leyden over Europe, 
which will make Holland memorable, in the history of modern 
improvement, long after her dykes are washed away and the 
sea has passed over her. Holland, with a population of much 
less than two millions had four universities ; universities, not 
in our sense of the word, but where the maturer mind was 
guided to the heights of knowledge. Her literary decline has 
been a precise index of her growing political insignificance. 
In 1756 Europe sent her delegates to Utrecht, to arrange 
the balance of power ; she bad already sent her sons from 
every quarter, to form their minds at her university. Now 
the latter would be no more thought of than the former. It 
is not intended here to be hinted that the literary decline has 
in any considerable degree produced the political, but that it 
is a precise index of it ; and that at least where there is no 
literature, there is no national character. The little princi- 
pality of Hesse Cassel supports a university, and Hesse 
Darmstadt another. In the insignificant kingdom of Saxony 
is the noble university of Leipzig. In the little Saxon duke- 
doms is the venerable university of Jena, shaken indeed by 
the convulsions of the times, but once famous throughout Eu- 
rope, and now rising from its ashes. In the kingdom of Wirtcm- 
berg is one distinguised university, and in the duchy of Baden 
another, that of Heidelberg. In Hanover, which has a popu- 
lation o! one million, is one of the best universities in Europe, and 
in Prussia are four or five, and some among the best, such as 
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Halle, Berlin, Breslaw, and Koenigsberg. It is to be remem- 
bered, too, that all we have named are supported immediately 
by the government of the states, where they exist, and all of 
them are institutions of which we have positively no example. 
For there are, together with these, gymnasia and schools, 
from which the pupil departs, more and better taught in the 
classics, than from our best universities. Now let us reflect 
that these establishments are supported, some of them, by 
little states that would lose themselves in a county of Virginia 
or Pennsylvania, and whose whole revenues would not pay 
half the annual imposts of New York. Secondly, that they 
arc established by dukes, and princes, and electors, and kings, 
by these natural enemies, as they have been called, of the 
people. It is these arbitrary lords and petty tyrants, who 
have done that for their states, which United America will 
notdo for herself. And there is scarcea little princedom, in the 
Germanic body, which has not contributed more to the 
amount of human knowledge, and the progress of the human 
mind, than all that vast empire, which God has given us to 
administer. Or if we will go back yet three or four centuries, 
to the foundation of the older universities, we trace them to- 
the bounty of bishops, and cardinals, and popes, and catholic 
priests ; who, if they extorted money from the people by 
practising on their credulity, knew, at least, how to make 
some applications of it, which might serve as a lesson to our 
enlightened, land. Finally, throughout these countries the 
yeoman is almost a slave, and that class of the people which 
nerves the state is for the most part shut out by the remains 
of the feudal system from enjoying these literary privileges. 
With us, by that melancholy perversity which displays itself 
too often in human affairs, where this fundamental portion of 
society is tree and the spirit of the community not only per- 
mits, but invites members of it, to raise themselves to any 
height within the power of their natural gifts to attain, with 
us the means are wanting. Our mouths are filled with the 
praises of our own illumination, we call ourselves happy, and 
we feel ourselves free, but content with a vulgar happiness, 
and an inglorious freedom, we leave it to despots, to build 
universities as the toys and playthings of their slaves. When 
we look upon these states of Germany behold them now swept, 
as with the besom of destruction, by an invading foe ; now 
oppressed with the presence of a cumbrous and hungry ally, 
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now occupied and garrisoned by a conqueror, and anon drench- 
ed in some great conflict with blood ; their population misera- 
bly thinned, their finances, for two generations in advance, ex- 
hausted, and witness how in despite of this, the march of 
literature goes on, how universities are upheld, when govern- 
ments sink, and the professors of learning are supported, 
when all seems decaying, we cannot but honour this noble 
constancy to the interests of the mind, and feel a higher res- 
pect for that literary profession, which has made itself so 
precious, and acquired itself such a title to protection. 

Nor is it without a blush for our native country, that we 
ask, what it has done in the morning of a prouder march on 
the path of political aggrandizement, than the history of the 
world has ever witnessed. Has she, with her abundance, con- 
tributed in proportion to the mites, that these exhausted states 
have thrown in. Or has it been an inglorious, an ungrateful, 
an uninspired prosperity, which the historian of future days 
will blush to set down. There is one more example to re- 
proach our country for the neglect of the literary interests, 
where we should least expect to find it, — in modern Greece. 
Let us conceive of the real situation of this people, if people it 
can be called, who have no other national existence, than that 
of a weary and soul subduing bondage, to a barbarian master. 
Let us recollect how totally they are deprived of those com- 
mon rights, which make the elements of political independ- 
ence ; to say nothing of their wanting that high and romantic 
freedom, which is enjoyed in our country alone. And yet 
this people, without laws to protect them, without even the 
common mercy of a civilized lord to depend upon, reduced to 
purchase domestic, humble privileges, the means of subsisting, 
and the security of life, by exorbitant and constant bribes j 
scattered throughout a wide and hostile empire, without the 
means of concert, or the common encouragements to effort, 
this people has done much, very much, to encourage learning. 
Our federal government has founded no institutions ; but tliey 
have founded many. At Scio, at Smyrna, at Yanina, at Mount 
Pelion, at Cydonies, and at Bucharest ; these they not only 
support, but purchase extravagantly of the Turks, the per- 
mission to support them. They send out young men to the 
European universities, to fit themselves for the office of pro- 
fessors at home ; and four years since, the single city of Scio 
sent to Paris 55l«),00O for the purchase of a library for Tb<> 
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academy there, and an annual sum of SI 000 is added to the 
fund. 

One knows not where to find the cause of the indifference, 
which the American government has at all periods testified 
to national education. One would have thought that as a 
favorite object with Washington, and one of which he had 
himself, in some sense laid a foundation, it would have found 
an early place among the measures adopted by the gov- 
ernment. It has perhaps been thought that national educa- 
tion should be left to the states. But why leave one of the 
most vital interests of the community to the states, where 
the strength of responsibility is small, the means of patron- 
izing public institutions proportionably hard to command 
under the unpopularity ever attending increased expenditures, 
and where a very limited portion of the resources of the coun- 
try is every way inadequate to the protection of extensive 
public concerns ? But what have the states done ? In the 
first place, have they founded any institutions for the most 
important and crowning part of education, the professional, 
from Georgia to Maine, from New York to Indiana ? Not 
one. They have indeed in some cases patronized the exist- 
ing colleges. Massachusetts a few years since granted 
160,000 dollars to her three colleges. New York has liber- 
ally endowed Hamilton College, something we believe, has 
been done in Pennsylvania, and Virginia is now establishing 
schools and universities; but are two or three hundred thous- 
and dollars appropriated to colleges scattered over the country 
at vast distances from each other, and granted by indepen- 
dent bodies without mutual concert or system, all that the 
people of America think that literature is entitled to ? 

Finally, has it been thought, that it was well enough to 
commit this interest to the inovings of private generosity ? 
We confess that much private generosity has been displayed ; 
and almost all, that we have to boast of literary establishments 
among us, have been alms-gifts of public spirited men. Were 
this the place for such details, we might gratify ourselves 
with dwelling on more than one instance of private benefi- 
cence to our literary institutions, entitled to warmest grati- 
tude and praise, and which in this part of the country have 
out-numbered we think all that has been done in this way in 
the rest of America. But does it become a mighty nation 
rising fast into an importance, destined to throw a shade over 
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the decaying greatness of Europe, does it become us to de- 
pend on charity, for the education of our sons and the up- 
holding of our national character. There are two reflections 
which are important in this connexion, and which are not 
often enough made. This dependance on single and private 
bequests of rich individuals is a relic of a state of society, 
which never existed among us, and to which we have noth- 
ing else corresponding. In the catholic ages, or in the ages 
of any superstition, when men thought their peace with hea- 
ven could be made at dying, for lives spent in violation 
of all its laws, by founding or endowing public institutions 
for religion and literature, there was no need of the interfer- 
ence of the state for the erection of these establishments. In 
proportion to the strength and blindness of the general faith, 
and it was not wanting in either respect, were the number 
and richness of foundations. Most of the munificent estab- 
lishments at Oxford and Cambridge have no other origin. 
All this has pas,t away. With us the death-bed of the weak 
or wicked affluent, is not approached by the dispenser of 
heaven's forgiveness ; nor is any method left by which the 
public institutions can nourish themselves out of the profli- 
gacy of the living or dying rich. 

We not only want the means of extorting bequests from 
departing profligates and heretics, but we have among us 
none of those overgrown estates which allow of great muni- 
ficence, and few of those ample fortunes, which make more 
moderate acts of liberality convenient and practicable. Our 
rich men have no entails to hold their fortunes together, and 
«nable them to bestow very large donations on public institu- 
tions, without affecting the inheritance of the successor. 
With us there are few men who feel at liberty to act without 
regard to their children and family, and most men really 
cannot afford to build colleges among us. Besides this, our 
rich men generally acquire their fortune themselves. The 
community has not only no claim upon them to lavish it on the 
public institutions, but it has no right to accept the charity, 
at least it has no right to let that be the only resource. This 
is not the case in other countries, where a privileged order 
derives an overgrown revenue from an oppressive system of 
rentage, and a title gives a man a claim to an hereditary 
estate, which the laws have taken out of that great market of 
merit, where the race belongs to the swift and the battle to 
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the strong. Here there is no charity in the most splendid 
donation. These are the sources to which to apply for boun- 
ties to public objects, and it is by such bounties that a little 
of the wealth thus unjustly monopolized finds it way back 
into the channels of public welfare. But who can avoid 
recurring to the depressing comparison between our freo 
country, and those where freedom is but a name. Who can 
calmly see us, that of all the world, ought to regard every thing 
as sacred which belongs to the enlightening, instructing, and 
elevating the nation, leaving it to emperors and kings, to 
princes and electors, to landgraves and margraves, to arch- 
dukes and dukes, and all the poor pageantry of foolish man, 
to be the guardians of the highest good, the cultivation 
of the intellectual man. Who can see, without shame, that 
the federal government of America is the only government 
in the civilized world, that has never founded a literary insti- 
tution of any description or sort. 

With this reflection we drop the subject at present, in the 
intention of presenting it again to the attention of our readers, 
with the earliest opportunity. 
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Slavery, with the various views arising out of it, is a 
subject deeply interesting, exerting a powerful influence upon 
the moral and political character, the security, prosperity, 
and happiness of the United States. A subject so intimately 
connected with all the great interests of a powerful, prosper- 
ous, and rapidly increasing community, demands the earnest 
attention of its statesmen and legislators, its patriots and 
philanthropists, of all those who think, as well as those who 
act for the public. The existence of slavery in this country 
may be regarded as affecting our character abroad, and our 
condition at home. Our sensibility is not particularly moved 
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